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THE MEETINGS AT INDIANAPOLIS 


High praise is due the members of the Indianapolis chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League for the efficient way in which 
they managed the details of the Midwestern Convention and the 
Western Unitarian Conference and cared for the hospitality of 
visiting delegates. The League convened on Saturday, May 14, 
at 10 a. m., continuing its meetings through Sunday afternoon, 
to be followed immediately by the Western Conference, which 
continued until May 17. 

Over one hundred delegates from fifty churches and thirteen 
states gathered for the opening meeting on Saturday, when Larry 
S. Davidow of Detroit, Mich., H. Weston Howe, field secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, and Rev. John C. Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., led a symposium on “The Unitarian Layman.” Mr. 
Davidow declared the spirit of tolerance is the only solution to 
the social problems of our times. Mr. Petrie described the 
modern age as “the most spiritually inhibited in the history of 
civilization,’’ and Mr. Howe scolded his colleagues for expecting 
women to do “too much of the active church work.” 

Following luncheon and the showing of colored motion 
pictures of the Isles of Shoals, a round-table discussion on “‘Uni- 
tarian Laymen and Churchmanship” was led by Rev. Everett 
M. Baker. Unitarians, he said, believe in the inherent capa- 
bility of man to develop divine-like character. Upon such a 
concept, and only on such an attitude, can a successful democ- 
racy be established and maintained. 

Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
at the League Convention banquet the same evening, asserted 
that ‘‘we must create a sound philosophy of living which recog- 
nizes that, while the engineer has given man more power, he has 
not given man more wisdom.” ‘“‘How man uses this increased 
power depends on his motives—and sound motives come from 
intelligent, religious thinking.”’ 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the League, also spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘Laymen’s League Objectives.” 

“Our Choice between Churches without Change or Change 
without Churches” was the title of the sermon preached by Rev. 
John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday. He described two 
kinds of churches: one conceiving of itself as unchanging by its 
very nature, the other conceiving of itself as finding all it has as 
it goes along. This latter may go so far that church connection 
and attendance may pass from a sacrament to nonattendance as 
a badge of social distinction. : 

The sermon on Sunday evening, “I Believe in This: My 
Church,” delivered by Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Iowa, marked the opening of the eighty-sixth annual Western 
Unitarian Conference. 


Dr. Snyder urged a reassertion of faith. 
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Monday morning, a business session was held, which in- 
cluded an address by the president of the conference, James 
W. Steel, and reports by Rev. Lon Ray Call of Chicago, IIl., 
and Emmett L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary and 
treasurer respectively. 

At a symposium on “Our World, Our Faith, Our Task,” 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago maintained that the failure of 
traditional religion to provide adequate spiritual force was one 
reason for the rise of dictators in Europe. ‘‘Religiori,”’ he said, 
“Ss the strongest challenge to the disorder of secular life, no 
matter how cultivated it may be.’’ ‘Only liberal religion can 
heal the breach between the spiritual life and science, industry 
and literature, and so provide the welding power necessary to the 
order and cohesion of the state.”’ 

At the same meeting, Rev. Robert S. Miller of Omaha, Neb., 
said that the growth of a fatalistic attitude toward life is one of 
the most dangerous signs of our times and is a violation of the 
Unitarian belief in man as a decisive factor in shaping his own 
destiny. The Unitarian position with regard to social progress 
is likewise challenged by the philosophy of the totalitarian state. 

Rev. Robert E. Romig of Duluth, Minn., the third speaker 
in the symposium, called for ‘‘a type of liberalism that is demon- 
strated in meeting the issues of life.’”’ ‘‘When liberalism is noth- 
ing more than intellectual indulgence of so-called liberal ideas, 
and is not a way of living, then it is weak,” he said. 

Motion pictures of activities at Unitarian headquarters 
were shown after luncheon. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati presided at a sym- 
posium on “Religious Education through Activity,’ conducted 
by Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Department of the A. U. A., and Rev. Wallace W. Robbins 
of St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of Chicago presided at the meeting of 
the Western Division of the Unitarian Historical Society, and 
Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of Milwaukee read a paper on “The 
Hundredth Anniversary of Emerson’s Divinity School Address.”’ 

Tribute was paid Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks in a recognition 
service held at All Souls’ Church, in which pulpit he has served 
for thirty-two years. Many civic, ministerial and denomina- 
tional leaders participated. 

James W. Steel was re-elected preadenn of the Western 
Unitarian Conference at the business session Tuesday morning. 
This will be his second term. Other officers include Rey. Lon 
R. Call, named to his third term as secretary, and Walter Vose, 
Evanston, IIl., elected treasurer to succeed Emmett L. Richard- 
son, who had held the office fifteen years. 

Mr. Richardson was chosen one of three new directors of three 
years. The others are Miss I. C. Duffy and Dr. C. E Snyder. 

A resolution expressing disapproval of the present federal ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy for ‘‘application of the neutrality 
act on the (Loyalist) Spanish government and failure to do so in 
case of the Japanese invasion of China’’ was passed. 

The resolution further condemned the “entrance of this 
country into the armament race toward bankruptcy, as it is un- 
necessary for the protection of our borders, and tends to foster a 
military spirit which involves the thinking and attitude of the 
citizens long after the armament itself is rusted away.”’ 

The conference also adopted a resolution commending Dr. 
F. S. C. Wicks, retiring pastor of the All Souls’ Church, for his 
long service to his congregation and the A. U. A. 

The traditional Christian doctrine that man is by nature 
sinful was disclaimed as a Unitarian premise by Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, because the concept is inconsistent with the ideal of the 
democratic state. Mr. Baker spoke on ‘‘How Can Unitarians 
Aid American Democracy?” 

The last day’s program included a panel discussion of “‘The 
Unitarian Program of Advance’’; luncheons of the Women’s 
Associate Alliance and the Unitarian Ministerial Union; the min- 
isters’ cloister, and a panel discussion sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, having “The Liberal Church 
in a Fascistic Environment”’ as topic. 
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DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 
OT a very captivating title—especially in a 
country where one of the political parties is 
called democratic. It might even mean the 
study of the works of our foremost literary family, the 
Roosevelts (books which, let us hasten to add, we have 
always enjoyed reading). 

The Scandinavians have a better phrase for the 
topic we would write about: folklig kultur. That, of 
course, may mean two things: either culture dis- 
seminated among the folk or the culture of the folk. 
It is an unfortunate thing that with us the word cul- 
ture calls up pictures of soulful people studying the 
monuments, pictures, books, of the past, of elderly 
gentlemen who amuse themselves by translating 
Horace. The word has even been turned into a sup- 
posed reality which requires an aristocracy to tend its 
altar. An American woman novelist remarked some 
years ago that we had no cultivated taste in literature 
in America, because we had no aristocracy. 

It is perfectly true that an individual must have 
leisure if he is to pursue the arts, train his taste in- 
tensively, or become an authority on Italian primitives. 
But any such specialized matters are not culture but 
specialized items in culture. 

Culture in the vital sense means the sort of atti- 
tude toward life which Bishop N. S. V. Grundtvig 
brought to the Danish illiterate peasants of almost a 
hundred years ago. He taught them to sing the folk 
songs of their own forefathers, to recall the heroic 
legends of their own past, and to co-operate one with 
another in social and economic life. The result was 
the transformation of a despairing nation—for Den- 
mark was just about that—into one which today is 
as great in spirit as it is small in area. 

The secret of Grundtvig’s success was his breaking 
down of the dividing line between culture and utility. 
The most prosaic human calling should not only yield 
a livelihood, but should flower in a culture. Sowing 
corn gives birth to rituals. Weighing the anchor gives 
birth to chanteys. 

All of which is a perhaps overlong introduction 
to what we started out to say: that ‘‘Pins and Needles’’ 
recently opened in Boston after a successful run in 
New York—and Chicago readers who have influence 
in theatrical circles are hereby urged to make a bid for 
the play. In Boston the Massachusetts Civil Lib- 
erties Committee was the beneficiary of the opening 
night, and the theater was filled. 

Here is a fine example of “folklig kultur.”’ The 
music and lyrics were written by Harold J. Rome, a 
number of hands contributed the sketches, and the 
actors were all of them members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Whether these 
amateur actors put over the play as well as profes- 
sionals is a question the reader will have to ask of 
some seasoned theatergoer. One auditor at least did 
x not notice any difference. And, in its kind, the play 
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was art: that is to say, no mere vehicle for propaganda. 
Its satire was not directed exclusively at the hundred 
percent Americans, the “gentleladies’’ who think that 
to picket is not cricket, the publicity men who manu- 
facture red scares, but equally at doctrinaire com- 
munists, credulous girls who buy cosmetics and expect 
them to fufill the same function as cheese in a mouse- 
trap, theorists of new forms of propaganda drama, 
dictators, and directors of federal art projects. 

The whole thing is produced by Labor Stage, Inc., 
and so far from being mere heavy propaganda it is a 
Broadway hit. Now you can call the President a Red 
if you care to—it is a free country—but you can hardly 
call the hard-boiled New York total Broadway audience 
a bunch of reds. They are average Americans look- 
ing for entertainment—not morals or propaganda. 

And the point we would make in connection with 
this play is simply that when workers take an intelli- 
gent interest in their own interests and in those social 
forces which impinge on their interests for better or for 
worse, when, that is, they begin to live their lives self- 
consciously, asking for meanings, values, then yov 
have a culture. 

You do not need an “aristocracy of taste’ and 
you can get on without Latin or Greek. You simply 
follow the prescription which the Old Testament 
prophet gave to a sick king: “Wash in the nearest 
river,’ and the river becomes your Pierian spring. 
We hope that other labor bodies, left-wing political 
parties, groups of all sorts, will make self-expression in 
the arts a part of their program. And then let the 
rest of us in on the fun. And the propaganda value 
will be high because the propaganda will be inciden- 
tal: incidental to what is the social function of art, the 
binding together of a society through the mutual shar- 
ing of the significant symbols of its life. 


* * 


CHURCH AND STATE 


R. CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, professor of so- 

ciology in Harvard University, recently told a 

New England conference on rural church prob- 

lems that the government relief policy was to be 

blamed for the declining role of the Church in New 

England family life—and presumably in family life 
the nation over. 

Undoubtedly he did not put it just that way. A 
scientist would hardly “‘blame’’ any one agency for a 
complex condition. But the language of the news- 
paper is not the language of science. The gist of Dr. 
Zimmerman’s paper was that the Church cannot hold 
its role of moral guardian “‘while the state increasingly 
adds to its role as economic guardian.’ He asked 
whether the Church could expect allegiance from 
families which were ‘becoming increasingly sub- 
servient in an economic sense to government agencies.” 

Family solidarity had grown weaker, he said, 
from 1934 to 1938, and the Church had been a passive 
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“spectator of the decline.” Meanwhile the govern- 
ment which provides economic support is going to de- 
mand spiritual loyalty. The prescription of Jesus 
no longer runs: Caesar will grudge God’s share of the 
total loyalty. ‘State relief means state religion. . . . 
Obviously the Church, if it wishes to keep a place in 
the hearts of the people, must strive to lead them into 
some independent self-respecting form of livelihood.” 

It would not be wise to reject this argument on 
the ground that it sounds far-fetched. It is the far- 
fetched, incredible things that seem oftenest to hap- 
pen nowadays. And to assume that the situation will 
soon change would be overoptimistic. Plenty of 
people will be wards of the government for a long 
time to come. 

Possibly the situation would look different if we 
tried a little thought-experiment. Let’s abolish the 
state. That may sound anarchistic, but it is not quite: 
it is merely a Declaration of Independence. After 
all, when this country, so to speak, incorporated, the 
idea of the social contract was in the air. The idea of 
pluralistic sovereignty was not (as far as we know), 
but, practically speaking, the arms of our government 
from the presidency to the pound-keepership were set 
up to aid the individual citizen in his undertakings 
and further his security. If the individual citizen in 
his turn was expected to do his part—even to joining 
the militia and fighting—that was Just common sense. 
There was certainly no state in any Hegelian or totali- 
tarian sense. Sovereignty was pluralistic and func- 
tional. 

Under the tradition-carrying power of words and 
trappings, however, we have been led to adopt many 
of the attitudes of the people who worship the state 
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as an entity. When the flag passes we doff our hats. 
Any really good and sufficiently old-fashioned lawyer 
could probably demonstrate from the Declaration 
that it would be more logical if the flag were dipped 
every time a citizen passed it—for the citizen is 
sovereign. Let us hasten to reassure any superpatriot 
reader: we are not suggesting a change in our public 
etiquette, simply making a theoretical and therefore 
innocent point. 

And the real point is that if there is a peril in 
the situation which Professor Zimmerman describes, 
both the givers and receivers of federal. relief should 
be asked to think of themselves in terms not of state 
but of social contract. Fortunately we are not hand- 
ing out direct doles. Relief is, as it should be, through 
public works. Plan those works intelligently enough, 
and our tasks in hours of gloom conceived will be in 
terms of ultimate public profit fulfilled. Those who 
worked on them have not worked for the state but for 
the community. They have done a fairly good job, 
let us assume, and they have not been paid enough. 
Let us encourage them when they grumble. Bad 
suggestion?—not at all; ask the French army chiefs. 

And, as a last optimistic reflection which only the 
authority of Professor Zimmerman’s status kept from 
shining into the cave of our mind until this moment, 
state worship will never get very far in America as 
long as Washington gossip columns and our frequent 
face to face meetings with typical legislators keep us 
in mind that while our government may be one of 
principles it is administered by men as muddle-headed 
and untidily dressed (not J. Hamilton Lewis of IIli- 
nois, of course) as the rest of us. 

Your for a carping, critical, ungrateful electorate. 


The Identity of Faith and Deity 
David Rhys Williams 


The Anniversary Sermon, preached in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., May 22, 
by the minister of the First Unitarian-Congregational Church in Rochester, N. Y. 


E are met tonight to worship God. This edifice 
in which we are gathered is called the House 
of God. The name of God has been upon our 


lips already many times this evening, although some - 


of us have uttered it with mental reservations.. 

What does it mean to believe in God? I desire 
to show that there is, on the one hand, a dynamic 
belief in deity, and, on the other hand, a dilettante 
belief that practically amounts to no belief at all. 
The ultimate purpose of my address is to emphasize 
the fact that there are some people calling themselves 
atheists, agnostics, or humanists, who have all the 
essentials of a vital faith in God, while others, regard- 
ing themselves as theists, and even boasting of their 
faith, give every evidence that they have not as yet 
laid hold on that reality which has been the inspira- 
tion of all religion and all truly religious men and 
women everywhere, and which is still the most power- 
ful source of righteousness in human society. 

I have good Scriptural authority for the assertion 
that a profession of belief in God is not the true cri- 
terion by which to judge whether a given person be- 
lieves in God or not, but that the true test is first, 


last, and always, a pragmatic one. It was Jesus who 
said: 
Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my father who is in Heaven. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Therefore, by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 


If the fruit of a man’s life is the test of his tree of 
belief, then we must conclude that some people possess 
such a living tree in their lives, whether they are con- 
scious of the fact or not, while in others the tree is 
already dead at the roots, or never existed in the first 
place, in spite of professions to the contrary. 

The Epistle of James points out to us the very 
same truth: 


What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he 
hath faith, but have not works? Faith without works 
is dead in itself. Yea a man will say, I have faith and 
thou hast works, but show me thy faith apart from thy 
works, and I by my works will show thee my faith. 
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Now what James and Jesus were trying to demon- 
strate is the profound psychological truth that belief 
and behavior are as intimately and vitally related as 
cause and effect; that for all practical purposes they 
are one and the same. 

The true test of belief in God, or in anything, is 
one’s conduct; it is one’s character; it is what it in- 
spires one to be and do. If one really believes some- 
thing, there is an appropriate reaction. If there is no 
reaction, there is no real belief. 

Let us pursue this thought a little further by em- 
ploying a crude illustration. Here isa company of men 
traveling through a wild jungle, without weapons. 
Suddenly one of the company beholds a dark, shadowy 
object in the path ahead and takes it to be a crouching 
panther lying in wait for prey. Let us dismiss from 
our minds for a moment the question as to whether 
this dark, shadowy object is the stump of a tree, a 
jagged rock, or a bloodthirsty animal. The man’s 
belief is real. He is convinced that a dangerous beast 
awaits beyond to crush out his life. What happens? 
More quickly than words can express, the emotion of 
fear seizes the man. Adrenaline is released into his 
blood stream. His heart beats faster. His lungs inhale 
more air. He strives to seek some place of safety 
with all the agility he can summon. In other words, 
his belief is a real one. It is a dynamic attitude of 
mind. It results at once in action. The scene which 
his imagination conjures up lays a compelling hand 
upon his will and emotions, and drives him to do some- 
thing about it. It makes no difference whether there 
is a panther in his path or not. His imagination has 
placed one there, and his total personality goes into 
action, at once, as the necessary result of that belief. 

Let this same man, however, traveling through 
the same wild jungle, and coming upon the same shad- 
owy object in his path ahead, become immediately 
aware of the fact that the beast he sees before him is 
nothing but the creation of his own imagination, then 
what happens? Very little, if anything. The man is 
likely to do nothing about it, except perhaps to call 
his companions’ attention to the illusion, and to allow 
his own fancy to play with it as a passing diversion. 
He is amused—entertained, but there is no resolute 
action. His heart does not beat faster; his lungs do 
not breathe more deeply; he is not seized with a 
panicky desire to escape. He goes ahead in the same 
direction in which he was traveling, and in all prob- 
ability soon forgets the illusion entirely. His belief is 
not a genuine one. It is only make-believe, for it has 
brought about no marked difference in his behavior. 
His conduct is pretty much the same as if his fancy 
had not played with the dark object in his path 
ahead. 

In the first instance belief is dynamic and vital. 
It results in action. In the second instance it is a 
dilettante and fanciful affair. It results in nothing 
but amusement. 

- Now let us turn from an illustration that con- 
notes great danger to one connoting the greatest se- 
curity. Let us turn to the idea of God and see if our 
distinction between dynamic and dilettante belief 
still holds. It seems to me it does. To some people, 
‘God is a real presence; a compelling power; a chal- 
lenging spiritual fact; to others, he is an interesting 
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concept; a pleasing idea; a diverting hypothesis to 
play with, but not to live by. 

Let us face the truth that man ever creates God in 
his own image. The process of deification necessarily 
takes place within the human imagination. F ut here 
is the important point: when successful, it is never 
a conscious and deliberate effort. The moment man 
becomes aware of the fact that the God he worships 
has been entirely created by his own imagination, that 
moment man ceases to worship. Man must be pos- 
sessed with the conviction that the God he reveres 
objectively exists, otherwise he cannot give him su- 
preme allegiance. He may let his fancy play with 
thoughts of the good, the true and the beautiful. He 
may conjure up in his imagination a wondrous ideal. 
He may even go through all the forms and ceremonies 
of worship. He may audibly say the name of God again 
and again, and most sincerely, but unless God, or the 
good, the true and the beautiful are viewed as having 
a validity apart from himself, then his belief is not a 
dynamic affair, and there is no compelling hand laid 
upon his will and emotions to do anything about it. 
Therefore, we are not to judge whether men actually 
believe or disbelieve in deity by either their professions 
or their denials. Men are not always aware of what 
it is they do and do not believe. The final test is their 
character and conduct. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ 

Employing this test, we must conclude that 
some humanists and agnostics have a more vital belief 
in God than some theists. I should say that a man 
like Clarence Darrow, for example, had personal in- 
timate contact with the same spiritual reality that 
motivated the lives of Jesus and Socrates, in spite of 
his well-known protests to the contrary. That man’s 
professed philosophy does not explain his life. He must 
have had another faith than the one he announced to 
the world. He was filled with a deep compassion for 
his fellowmen. He felt concern for the welfare of 
human beings whom he had never seen. He fought 
fully one-third of his legal battles without any pros- 
pect of a fee. He made great sacrifices for his ideals. 
Of course, those ideals existed in his imagination, but 
there they existed in an objective form. They were 
not something which he could play with and let alone, 
just as he pleased. Those ideals laid hold on his will 
and emotions and compelled him to do many things 
that he probably would not have done had he been 
able to consult merely his own selfish convenience. 
Those ideals would not let him alone. They drove 
him all his life to battle for the underdog and to 
champion unpopular causes from which he could not 
hope to receive any personal benefit. 

I choose Clarence Darrow as an illustration be- 
cause I know something about his life at first hand, 
and because he is supposed to have been an outstand- 
ing atheist. He denied belief in God, but I contend 
that the imperious ideal he served was none other 
than the same spiritual reality which our great re- 
ligious seers have been moved to call God. 

Let us not forget that God is not a word; nor 
something physical or tangible; nor something at the 
end of a formula. God, by definition, is a spiritual 
power, or he is nothing at all—a fusion of values which 
has all the appearance of existing objectively. The 
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manifestation of this power takes place, to be sure, 
within man’s imagination. But unless it seems to be 
a thing apart from man himself, it lays no compelling 
hand upon him. All the religious seers and prophets 
have witnessed to this psychological truth. 


The Burning Bush that set the heart of Moses aflame, 
The Seraphim that touched the lips of Isaiah to proph- 


ecy, 
The Heavenly Dove that descended on Jesus, 


The Voice that radically altered the career of Paul, 

The Daemon that guided the feet of Socrates, 

The Moral Law that filled the mind of Immanuel Kant 
with awe, 

The Love that would not let George Matheson go, 

The Truth that has lured the scientist on, 

The Code of Honor which has driven some business men 
to face bankruptcy rather than to stoop to unfair 
tactics— 


All these values have had one characteristic in com- 
mon. They may have had no other existence except 
in the imagination of the men who entertained them, 
but there they possessed the reality of objectivity. 
They were therefore dynamic, imperious beliefs which 
profoundly affected their behavior. God, in short, 
must be successfully throned on high within the mind, 
or he ceases to function. 

Is God therefore merely a perfect illusion, a 
successful hallucination, the product of man’s imag- 
ination? Let us turn for a moment and examine the 
phenomenon of faith itself. What is this process of 
projection which ‘‘gives to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name,” which functions not only in the 
religious prophet but also in the poet, the sculptor, 
the painter, the architect, and all dreamers who feel 
compelled to make their dreams come true? Call it 
faith, vision, dynamic belief, conviction, or what you 
will. All these are but synonyms for our ignorance. 
We know nothing about the how or the why of this 
power within us: It remains for us a mystery. Some- 
thing within us is able to leap forward into empty 
space, so to speak, to drive down a stake in the realm 
of the intangible, and then pull us toward that stage. 
Here we have something new being fabricated before 
our very eyes. I am persuaded that this wondrous 
process of projection is none other than the creative 
power of the universe, caught in the very act of crea- 
tion. Where some would use the expression, ‘‘faith 
in God,” I should say “faith is God.” God is not the 
object of faith. God is the reality of faith itself. 
Faith is the creative factor in this universe. It is the 
agency that brings things to pass which otherwise 
could not exist except for its intervention. It is the 
producer of that which is new—which changes possi- 
bilities into actualities, which makes real what ought 
to. be. 

This is, without doubt, the most important fact 
in all the universe. When Jesus said to the woman 
who touched his garments to be healed of her long- 
standing trouble, ‘Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole,” he might have said with equal truth, 
“Daughter, thy God hath made thee whole.” 

Faith makes a difference in the facts of life. It 
is a leap of the imagination into the untried. We take 
the leap, and lo, there is stable ground beneath us 
which our eyes had not seen before. It is a difficult 
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feat for the intellectual man to perform. He has 
been so inhibited by a fixation on the rational that he 
cannot let himself go and take the superrational 
plunge of faith. But whenever he is able to do so, his 
spiritual experience is not unlike that of Job. Some- 
thing real seems to have been created out of nothing. 
Order and peace come to his soul. Life takes on a new 
meaning and a new content. There is something to 
cling to when everything else in the world seems to be 
uncertain. A wondrous presence is felt which is able 
to lift up the downcast spirit and strengthen the feeble 
purpose. The man, like Job, may cry out in his be- 
wilderment, “‘O that I knew where I might find him! 
Behold I go forward, but he is not there, and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him.”’ But that is be- 
cause faith is a mysterious power that cannot be seen 
—‘“a veiled presence, infinitely dear, the life within 
our lives than self more near.”’ 

Akin to faith are hope and love. Hope is faith 
just short of complete assurance. Love is faith over- 
flowing into the affections. Hope is faith with a ques- 
tion mark. Love is faith with a plus sign. All three are 
aspects of the same dynamic projective process. It 
was no accident that the Apostle Paul grouped them 
together as the reality that abides. They are essen- 
tially one mysterious power. 

I see this same divine, creative agency at work 
in many phases of human endeavor. I see it in a 
Michelangelo, standing before a marble block. In 
his mind’s eye an image of majestic form appears, 
an image more majestic than anything his physical 
eye has ever seen. At once his hands are moved to 
carve that marble block into the likeness of that ma- 
jestic image, and the world is given the statue of Moses. 

I see this same wondrous power in a deaf Bee- 
thoven, sitting before his music sheet. In his mind’s 
ear he hears wondrous harmonies never before heard 
on land or sea, and at once he proceeds to make a 
faithful record so that those harmonies can be repro- 
duced at will long after he is dead—and lo, his Fifth 
Symphony is born. 

I see this same spiritual force in the prophet of 
every holy cause, impelling men to hold certain ideal 
ends as more precious than even their own lives, 
arming the crusader for righteousness with inexhaust- 
ible courage, so that one man is able to chase a thou- 
sand, and the voice crying in the wilderness is able to 
shatter the foundation of empires. 

I see this same divine creative agency at work in 
the upthrust of social revolution. A young Russian 
communist once said to me: “Mr. Williams, you may 
hinder our cause, you may help it, but you can no 
more prevent its ultimate triumph than you can pre- 
vent the dawning of the morning sun. And why? 
We are in league with the law of economic determin- 
ism.” The law of economic determinism! Perhaps 
that law may have no existence except in his own 
mind. But his faith in it is a dynamic reality to be 
reckoned with. It is a spiritual power. It is God ina 
volcanic mood, pouring hot lava over an entire con- 
tinent. 

Yes, I see this same sublime originator at work in 
the Roman mass. God, to be sure, is not in the con- 
secrated wine and wafer unless he was there before 
the consecration, and even so, how could he be known 
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by any first-hand experience? But God 7s released 
in the minds of the devout Catholic. By the help 
of ritual and prayer his imagination is moved to lean 
upon an unseen support, and lo, underneath are the 
everlasting arms. The Roman mass may be theolog- 
ically unsound, but it is psychologically very profound. 
The devout Catholic goes from his church with a 
new strength to meet his daily tasks. Though he has 
been led to look for deity in a consecrated wafer, he 
discovers him nevertheless, not in the wafer, but, 
where deity has always been discovered, namely, 
within the human soul. 

Is this wondrous spiritual power confined merely 
toman? Has itno existence in the rest of the world of 
nature? How can we tell without an inside view of 
the universe similar to the one which we have of our- 
selves? If we cannot see in the whirl of stars and 
atoms anything more than the interplay of physical 
forces, perhaps our failure is due to the fact that we 
have been looking at the universe from the outside— 
through telescope, through microscope and spectro- 
scope, when what we need is an entirely new kind of 
instrument, namely, an “‘introscope.”’ What could 
an astronomer peering at us from some remote star 
really know about this mysterious creative power 
which is in us? And is not our viewpoint in relation 
to the nature of matter, even when we look through 
our most powerful microscopes, just as removed, com- 
paratively speaking, as that of the hypothetical as- 
tronomer? Indeed how can one man know that even 
another human being is possessed of this power, ex- 
cept as he reads such a meaning into his external be- 
havior? We all make this inference every day of our 
lives while scarcely realizing it. Is it any less reason- 
able to read such a meaning into the rest of the uni- 
verse? 

Since we possess no such instrument as an “‘in- 
- troscope”’ to give us an inside view of the universe, 
may we not regard man’s mind itself as the best means 
at hand to give us such a view? Surely we are inside 
and not outside the evolutionary process. We are the 
child of nature. May we not therefore reasonably 
assume that what is explicit in the progeny is at least 
implicit in the progenitor? May we not conclude that 
the same Godlike power which functions in us exists 
also in the animal world from which we have sprung, 
at least in lesser degree, and that it must likwise be in 
the acorn as it pushes its miraculous way through the 
sod to lift its arms to the sky? 

Perhaps it is in the growing end of all that evolves. 
Perhaps it is even in the electron and the Milky Way. 
Such a conclusion is inferential, to be sure. But so 
are all our conclusions concerning things outside our- 
selves. The whole evolutionary development of our 
sense organs is nothing less than a colossal experiment 
in making reliable inferences about the nature of the 
exterior world. 


Is this mysterious, creative power which we know ~ 


as faith something personal? What could be more 
personal? It functions within us, does it not? It is 
the reality which is closer to us than breathing. 


O could we read the mighty marvel straight, 
And understand the mystery we are, 

Could we perceive the meaning men call Fate, 
That brought us forth, strange children of a star; 
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If we could know what word awoke the dead 
Dumb hills, what breath blew on the sea, 
Until a magic turned the stones to bread, 
And the unseeing sought for eyes to see, 
Till living beauty rose up million-winged, 
Out of the ashes of a million years, 
And silence broke to music, silver-stringed, 
And sang of hope and love, and sang of tears— 
O we would gather these mute stones and heap 
An altar to that word that woke the deep. 


(Hugh Robert Orr.) 


Let us recognize this mysterious, wondrous power 
which we experience as faith within ourselves as “that 
word that: woke the deep,” the living God, the great 
original, the tireless creator of new heavens and new 
earths—‘“‘whose Sabbath never was nor ever will be,”’ 
whose life is the light that illumines the world. 


* * * 


CAMP APPLICATIONS FLOOD MORGAN MEMORIAL 


According to Mrs. Florence Williams, secretary of the 
Welfare Bureau at Morgan Memorial, applications for the 
summer camps at South Athol have fairly ‘‘swarmed in”’ this 
year. The month of April is set aside for interviewing mothers 
and fathers who wish to have their children taken for the months 
of July and August to Morgan Memorial’s Fresh Air Camps. 
For the most part, these children are selected eventually upon 
the basis of their need. Through the doctor’s examinations and 
through the investigations of trained social workers in the homes, 
the greatest need is determined and the child is given the chance 
at two month’s vacation in preference to one more fortunate or 
robust. This year with the burden of depression resting down 
more heavily upon the already economically harassed, the 
Morgan Memorial needs generous support if it is to carry on 
this summer program for the benefit of the unfortunate in Greater 
Boston. 

* * * 


MEMORIAL DAY HYMN 
Eugene R. Shippen 
Tune: “Hymn of Joy”’ 


Heroes giving all for country— 
Honored may they ever be! 

But the Christ was more than patriot; 
His a wider fealty. 

Pale the stars when breaks the morning, 
Dimmed by all-suffusing light; 

So our lesser loves are tempered 
By the sovereignty of Right. 


Poppies fade, Valhallas vanish; 
Gains of war are Dead Sea fruit. 
To a tragic waste of manhood 
Flanders’ Fields bear witness mute. 
Of one piece the nations, races; 
To the Master-weaver’s mind 
All are equal strands and precious 
In the fabric of mankind. 


Warp and woof show divers colors, 
Like brocade for kings designed; 
But behold it, stained and tattered 
By men’s passions, lawless, blind! 
Nations, cleanse the living fabric 
Of your envy, greed and hate! 
God would have his world a vestment 
Seamless and immaculate. 
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A Czechoslovakian Unitarian Protest 
N. F. Capek, J. Stahl, K. T. Haspl 


Mr. Domonkos’ article appeared in our issue of March 31. 
of the Czechoslovakian Unitarian Church and speak in the name of that organization. 


The three signers of the answer printed below are members 
In a letter accompanying this article 


they suggest that readers of Mr. Domonkos’ article refer to a number of articles on Czechoslovakia contributed to The Pipa 


last year by Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 


ZECHOSLOVAK UNITARIANS who read Eng- 
lish and those who read the translated article in 
The Christian Register No. 13 of March 31, 1938, 
“Hitler Over Czechoslovakia,” from Imre Domonkos, 
were much disturbed about that misrepresentation of 
conditions in Czechoslovakia. They appointed a 
committee to refute the most misleading statements of 
Imre Domonkos, and ask the editor of The Christian 
Register in the name of truth and the good name of 
Unitarians to publish these our well-considered state- 
ments. 

Imre Domonkos maintains that Czechs and Slo- 
vaks are two different nations with two different 
languages, and that the Slovaks “did not get any 
political plums in the Czechoslovakian new deal,” 
and that they are oppressed by the Czechs. Now 
what are the facts? President Masaryk was a Mora- 
vian-Slovak; did he harm his people? The present 
prime minister, Dr. Hodza, one of the strongest and 
most influential men in Czechoslovakia, is a Slovak; 
is he in arms against his own people? The minister 
of justice, Dr. Derer, is a Slovak; does he act against 
his own blood? These noble Slovaks would be very 
surprised if they were classified as belonging to a na- 
tion altogether different from the Czechs with a dif- 
ferent tongue, whereas in the eyes of many prominent 
Slovaks, as well as in our minds, Slovaks are Czechs, 
who, up to 1918, lived under the Hungarian rule, and 
the Czechs are Slovaks who lived under the Austrian 
rule. 

If a slightly different dialect should divide people 
in different nationalities, then with more right the 
Germans would have to be divided into many dif- 
ferent nations with many different languages, as the 
German dialects differ far more than Czech and Slo- 
vak. The Prague Unitarians invite Imre Domonkos 
to visit this city next and to listen to the many Slovak 
tradesmen and peasant women who offer their goods 
for sale in the streets, and convince himself that they 
use the very same Slovak dialects they speak in their 
villages, and that the Czechs in Prague speak with 
them their Prague dialect and that they have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding one another, whereas the 
German people from Bavaria would not be able to 
understand those of Prussia. 

The Czechs, Moravians and Slovaks are one na- 
tion and speak one language, but they have a number 
of dialects, which differ only slightly, so that a Czech 
or Slovak child, five years old, can be understood by 
all other Czech and Slovak children. What is today 
known as the literary Czech was a dialect spoken in 
Prague district. Most of the credit for developing 
this literary Czech belongs to the great reformer, 
John Hus, burnt at the stake in 1415. Literary Slovak 
was shaped between 1844 and 1865 under Hungarian 
rule and for political reasons. But up to this day the 


These will be found in the four October issues of 1937. 


Slovak Protestants read the Czech Bible and sing 
Czech hymns from Czech hymnbooks. Dr. Capek is a 
Czech, but for eighteen years he preached in Slovakia, 
like all Protestant pastors, in Czech. Czech was the 
Bible-language and the Slovaks did not want any 
other dialect to be used in the Church. Dr. Capek 
learned the Slovak dialect only afterwards in the 
United States. 

According to. Imre Domonkos even the name 
Slovakia was newly created in “what is now called 
Slovakia.”” But Slovakia (Slovensko) was called so 
for one thousand years, and Slovaks (Slovaci) who 
inhabit Slovakia never called themselves  other- 
wise. g 

In the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy there 
lived many nationalities thoroughly intermixed. In 
Austria, the German rule prevailed, in Hungary the 
Magyar rule. The Czechs had to fight against odds 
for their cultural needs, for each school, expecially for 
higher school and the university. They maintained 
their schools mostly by free contributions, whereas 
the German schools were liberally supported by the 
state, especially in purely Czech territories. In Slo- 
vakia it was much worse, as the Slovak fighting spirit 
was already weakened under the long oppression and 
the terror increased every year. The Slovakians 
were not allowed to have one single school of a higher 
grade. Only very poor and very thinly scattered 
primary schools were allowed to exist. 

This state of affairs caused much indignation 
in international public opinion. See, for example, the 
articles and books of Seton-Watson and William 
Steed. 

The Germans in Czechoslovakia do not form a 
coherent entity. In Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
they inhabit broader or narrower strips at the frontier, 
but everywhere intermixed with Czechs. On the 
frontier between Bohemia and Moravia, they form 
a small island. In Slovakia the few German islands 
are still more inclusive of other nationalities. In 
former times most of these German islands in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia were Czech and most of the Mag- 
yar villages were Slovak. 

According to census from 1930 there were in 
Czechoslovakia 14,729.536 inhabitants. Among these 
were these nationalities: Czechoslovak, 9,688,770; 
German, 3,231,688; Magyar, 691,923; Ruthenians 
and Ukrainians, 549,169; Polish, 81,737; Jewish, 186,- 
642; other nationalities, 49,636; citizens of foreign 
states, 249,971. Citizens of foreign states according 
to their nationality were 27 percent Czechoslovak, 
34 percent German, 11 percent Magyar, 7.9 percent 
Ruthenian, 7.4 percent Jewish, and the rest of dif- 
ferent other nationalities. 

This is the truth about “the niai halle inhabi- 
tants.”’ A further proof of absolute lack of knowledge 
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about conditions in Czechoslovakia by Mr. Domonkos 
is his talk of a “Czech party” in a political sense. 
The Czechs are not a political party, but a nation. Po- 
litical parties among the Czechs have only partly a 
nationalistic orientation. Their orientation is based 
on social, economic and religious interests. The so- 
cial democratic party, for instance, represents in 
parliament all nationalities, and so it is with the 
agrarian and other parties, except a few, but these 
few are not represented in the government. 

Mr. Domonkos’ crowning misrepresentation is 
a “Czech party” with a “Slovak party” led by Hlinka, 
as if Czechs and Slovaks were two political parties op- 
posing each other, and as if these Slovaks would like 
to return to Hungary. In March, 1938, all the Slovak 
deputies without any exception (including Hlinka) 
solemnly refuted this assertion and proclaimed that 
they never wished to return to Hungary, but that on 
the contrary they saw their destiny forever in the 
Czechoslovak state, together with their Czech breth- 
ren. Again it must be emphasized that Hlinka’s 
party is not “the Slovak party,” but only one among 
seven other Slovak parties, and is in a small minority. 
Poles, Ruthenians and Razus’ Slovak party as one 
block, secured all together 489,639 votes, whereas 
the Slovak coalition parties represented in the govern- 
ment secured 661,288 votes. How misleading, then, 
to say that there exists a Slovak party which repre- 
sents the Slovaks as a unit! Besides the Slovak 
Catholic Hlinka’s party there exists in Slovakia a 
second Catholic political party which is represented 
in the government. 

About the alleged bad treatment of Slovaks by 
Czechs and about “‘the petty Czech officials” in Slo- 
vakia, let only the following facts be considered: be- 
fore 1918 the Slovaks had only 429 primary schools of 
a very poor standing and no other schools whatso- 
ever. Up to 1936 the Czechoslovak government es- 
tablished in Slovakia for the Slovaks 3,212 primary 
schools, 147 high-schools (gymnasiums, preparing for 
university), 83 industrial, commercial and agricultural 
schools, two teacher training schools, 47 junior-high 
schools, one university, and two technical schools. 
Because the Slovaks were kept out of schools and civil 
service until 1918, where was the government to get the 
needed professors, officials, etc., when no Slovaks 
were available? Was it a service or oppression when 
the Czech official was transferred for several years to 
a neglected part of the state? And if among these 
Czech petty officials some were found who did not 
measure up to their high calling, this is in no way a 
typically Czech, but a world-wide, characteristic. 
Inimical propaganda purposely magnified these short- 
comings and suppressed the great merits and sacrifices 
of Czechs in Slovakia, where the rulers previous to 
1918 dealt with Slovaks according to the well-known 
slogan: Slovak nem ember, which means, the Slovak is 
not a human being. The Czechs came to their breth- 
ren, organized schools, educated the Slovak youth, 
and gladly withdraw when they are needed no more. 
Before 1918 the Germans in Slovakia had no other 
but 20 primary schools. Today they have in Slovakia 
117 primary schools, five high schools, six industrial- 
commercial-agricultural schools, and three junior 

high schools, These Germans were satisfied before 
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the Nazi agitation started. Is it not strange that these 
Germans who, under the old régime, were deprived of 
schools and doomed to extinction, should now be an- 
tagonistic to Czechs, who gave them schools and all 
means to develop their German nationality? 

All together the Germans in Czechoslovakia have: 
Primary schools, 3,301; high schools, 444; industrial, 
commercial and agricultural, 201; teacher-training 
schools, 10; junior high schools, 73; university, one; 
polytechnics, two. On the whole the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia have 4 percent more schools and the 
Czechs 6 percent less than would be the right propor- 
tion to the number of children. All these schools are 
maintained by the Czechoslovak government. 

Most of Imre Domonkos’ statements about Mas- 
aryk sound so strange to those who knew Masaryk 
personally and by his writing that it sounds as if an 
altogether different Masaryk was meant. Masaryk’s 
mother was a native of the purest Czech stock of 
Hana. As to Mr. Domonkos’ belief that Masaryk may 
have “gotten his ideas at Leipzig, where he studied 
philosophy,’”’ Masaryk’s own words may correct that 
statement. In his Discourses Masaryk says: “To 
Leipzig I went as a doctor of philosophy. Leipzig 
for me was a place, where I learned to know my wife. 
At the University (of Leipzig) I have studied philos- 
ophy and theology. I was studying then Protestan- 
tism.’’ And in other places he emphasizes that his 
main interest and studies were Protestantism. His 
principles of government are incorporated in all the 
efforts of Czechoslovak government and firmly held. 
He never had any opportunity to warn “the Czech 
party to be moderate,” simply because such a party 
never existed, as had been stated before. Also the as- 
sertion of Mr. Domonkos that religious intolerance 
exists in Czechoslovakia is a pure invention. We are 
proud to live in a country which is one of the most 
liberal in the world, where nobody is persecuted on 
account of his religious, racial, national or political 
convictions. It is for this reason that refugees from 
many lands are streaming to our frontiers, and only 
economic reasons and protection of our own citizens 
prevent us from accepting all of them. In spite of this 
Mr. Domonkos speaks ironically about Czechoslovakia 
as an “island of democracy.”’ In recent years many 
tourists and visitors from many lands, especially 
many of our Unitarian friends from the United States, 
England and Transylvania, came to this country, but 
we never have heard that anybody has spoken about 
our country in such terms as did Mr. Domonkos. 
His remarks about Hlinka and Henlein, and the title 
of his article, ‘“‘“Hitler over Czechoslovakia,’ are the 
real clue to all of his remarks. 

At this time when Czechoslovakia is called to de- 
fend her freedom and democracy against foreign propa- 
ganda, we ask all liberty-loving nations to acknowl- 
edge the common cause. To our Unitarian friends 
everywhere we must emphasize that it is also a Unita- 
rian cause. Come to Czechoslovakia, see with your 
own eyes, and wherever you find us wanting, say so. 
Whatever you say in truth and love, it will be thank- 
fully accepted, for we know, as far as it is for us hu- 
manly possible to know, that this country of ours 
wants forever to be and to remain among the free and 
the brave. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


JUST TO CLEAR THE RECORD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Some of us who were reared in the Uni- 
tarian Church are more than discomforted 
when “‘the mother who bore us’”’ proposes 
to disown us for no other reason, apparent- 
ly, than that we have taken her early 
training too seriously. In the church in 
Concord, Mass., where I was christened by 
Loren B. MacDonald and where I used to 
swing doors before service, I was taught 
that all creeds were bad. (Is Miss Cather- 
ine Faucon waving a creed at us?) In the 
valuable years I spent as a member of the 
Second Church of Boston under Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen, from preaching inspired 
by the Channing of ‘‘The Free Mind,” the 
Emerson of ‘‘Self Reliance’ and the Parker 
who was once disowned by a now out- 
moded attitude among Unitarians, I 
learned that ‘‘The Freedom of the Truth” 
meant the duty to follow the truth, honest- 
ly, fearlessly. I ask Miss Faucon to con- 
sider that it is precisely the effort, made 
in this spirit, to achieve mental integrity 
that makes humanists of some Unitarians. 
Miss Faucon speaks of The New Hu- 
manist. Unfortunately we stopped publish- 
ing it in 19386. May it rest in peace! Only 
a slim quarterly bulletin remains to carry 
on its spirit. The aim of that journal was 
to keep humanism self-critical, to save it 
from its own immaturities and possible 
provincialism and to enrich it by experience 
and challenge from many sources. Ac- 
cordingly we invited theists to contribute 
their criticism of our viewpoint and to 
state their own case. The first printed 
issue included articles on “Theism’ by 
Walter Horton and on “Religion, God and 
the Ideal” by H. N. Wieman. Later 
issues included articles or reviews by such 
well-known theists as Francis A. Christie, 
E. E. Aubrey, Julius S. Bixler, George R. 
Dodson, Herbert Hitchen, Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, Paul Teissoniére, Charles 
Hartshorne, Edgar S. Brightman. We 
sent books by H. G. Wells to Llewellyn 
Jones to review because of his literary 
sophistication. Theism or humanism alike 
profit by such self-imposed disciplines, 
and that American Unitarian who endows 
a journal for thoughtful and free discussion 
of the basic problems in religious advance 
will serve his denomination well. We 
need an American Hibbert Journal re- 
lated to the issues of our own scene. If 
reasonable minds, at work on the same or 
similar facts, fail to arrive at the same or 
similar answers they need to ask what a 
fact is and what the rules of sound thinking 
are. That is where such technical journals 
as was The New Humanist are needed. 
Manifestly The Christian Register fills 
a different need, but if it remains true to 
the Unitarian tradition it will be open to 


living truth from all sources. It was Minot 
Savage who wrote, ‘‘Who is the infidel but 
he who fears to face the utmost truth, 
where’er it leads! . . . .”’. As I left Boston 
to enter the Meadville Theological School, 
the words of Thomas Mott Osborne, 
noted Unitarian layman, uttered from the 
pulpit of the Second Church of Boston, 
still rang in my ears: ‘‘There is not one 
opinion that I hold that I would not change 
if I encountered a new fact.’’ This Uni- 
tarianism of the open mind was the one in 
which I was trained and that I still serve. 
Are we to let any mere word of three or 
four syllables close the door to this spiritual 
adventurousness? ‘‘Not everyone that 
saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter in the King- 
dom of Heaven... .” 

Recently I attended a meeting of the 
German-American Bund in Chicago, and 
had a revelation of the way in which “‘the 
letter killeth and the spirit giveth life.” 
The hyphenated Nazis were loathing 
Jews and damning atheists with snarling 
ferocity. I turned to my companion and 
said ‘‘This hatred is the real atheism.” 
That was the truth, I believe, that was 
seen by William C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and others when, as devout 
theists, they sought, with success, during 
the Western Issue, to broaden the basis of 
Unitarian fellowship so that even the hypo- 
thetical atheist would feel at home among 
us. They knew that the substance of re- 
ligious fellowship and faith is not merely 
verbal. 

The Issue of the West was a forward, 
not a recessive, movement, and the creative 
vitality of our free faith is derived from 
the interaction of our friendly differences. 
It is the doctrine of complete religious 
liberty that has drawn the circle which 
brings both humanist and theist into one 
fraternity of truth seekers. 

Edwin H. Wilson, 
Minister, Third Unitarian Church, 
Secretary, Humanist Press Association. 
Chicago, Ill. 
* ok 


THE OLDER MINISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Dr. Patterson’s article, “Life Ends at 
Fifty?” (for our ministers), has prompted 
me to write of a solution to this problem. 
My suggestion is, of course, nothing new, 
and yet if followed would in time be im- 
mensely beneficial both to our ministers 
and our churches. 
Within a few months two ministers of 
the United Church of Canada have given 
me totally opposite views of the ministerial 
placement system of their denomination. 
The reason for their divergence of opinion 
is undoubtedly because each came from 
different denominations which went into 
the making of the present United Church. 
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One of them, a man in his fifties and a 
former Methodist, complained rather bit- 
terly about the lack of system in the plac- 
ing of the clergy in the United Church, and 
especially of the difficulty in changing: 
parishes when a change seemed advisable. 
The only way he could leave his former 
parish was by exchange with another 
minister who was equally desirous of 
making a move, each having his congre- 
gation approve of the arrangement. For- 
merly, he added, with the Methodist sys- 
tem a man remained a certain period in a 
parish and was then certain of being auto- 
matically moved. But now with the “‘call’” 
system the arrangement was no longer 
possible and a great deal of confusion has: 
followed. 

_ The second man, in his forties, and a 
former Congregationalist, is strongly in 
favor of the candidating system. This 
may be partly because of his former ex- 
perience and partly because he has thus far 
been successful in obtaining parishes which 
happened to suit him. But will he feel the 
same about it when he is in his fifties? 

Before I consider the condition of the 
ministers in their fifties in the churches 
having the congregational polity, and es- 
pecially the Unitarian ministers, I would 
say a few words about the clergy of the 
Church of England in Canada. One of 
their competent ministers once said that 
the best work of their men was as a rule 
done between their fortieth and sixtieth 
years. One never hears of a man in his 
fifties being dropped from a parish unless 
he is physically unable to carry on with 
his work, in which case he would have to 
be retired on a pension. The point is, the 
elderly men are not inhumanely “scrapped” 
but they actively carry on as long as they 
are physically able to do so. 

The religious liberal would immedi- 
ately say, “Well, of course, that is pos- 
sible with the Anglicans because of their 
episcopal system. But we do not have 
such an arrangement.” Granted, and, 
considering the welfare of our clergymen, 
the greater the pity, for the Anglican 
minister is really protected in his old age 
as well as given a chance to make a change 
in parishes while younger. There is no 
question but that the episcopal system of 
placing ministers is the most efficient for 
the church and the best protection for the 
minister. 

An objection would immediately be 
raised that this system is not democratic 
and is thus opposed to the genius of the 
congregational churches. The point is 
well made and it would be true 7f the can- 
didating system were always democratic. 
I maintain that it is not, for if democracy 
consists in safeguarding the interests of 
the majority then the candidating system 
is quite frequently undemocratic, while 
the appointment plan usually protects the 
majority. I mean by that that time and 
again a certain aggressive minority—in- 
deed, not infrequently an individual—is far 
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more influential in calling a minister than 
the great majority of a parish, and the 
same is true of the unwarranted dismis- 
sion of a pastor. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority are often indifferent until after a 
decision has been made, and then they 
regret their apathy when it is too late. 
Oftentimes the really big-calibered and 
spiritually-minded persons in a parish are 
loath to enter the more or less political 
atmosphere which is created by choosing 
or dismissing a minister. But the regret- 
table part is that in many an instance 
second or third-rate individuals control 
the calling and dismissing of their pastors. 
- I shall not forget how surprised I was when 
I candidated in a Unitarian parish a few 
miles from Boston and the chairman of the 
parish (not a foreigner, and incidentally no 
longer chairman) in giving me his ’phone 
number spelled the word ‘‘tilphone.” I 
did not wonder that his good wife handled 
the church correspondence! Let me add 
that this person was not a naturally gifted 
man who was unfortunate enough to be un- 
lettered, but rather one with little native 
ability who obstinately worked at cross- 
purposes with our Association. 

A system of placing men from head- 
quarters, giving particular heed to con- 
sidering so far as humanly possible the 
right man for the right parish—which 
means that a theological or political radi- 
cal would not be sent to a conservative 
church, nor a conservative to a parish 
with humanistic traditions, ete.—would be 
infinitely better than the _hit-or-miss 
candidating system. There could be re- 
gional committees to recommend men for 
parishes in their section, the final appoint- 
ments to rest with headquarters. 

I think if this were done, and the people 
were to understand that headquarters 
were trying to give them the best avail- 
able man for their needs and that they 
were to keep their minister as long as he 
conscientiously. performed his duties, two 
immense gains would soon be apparent. 
The minister would be held in higher re- 
spect by the people, for he would have the 
entire weight of his denomination behind 
him, and he would feel infinitely more se- 
cure in his position; the majority of the 
parishioners would be protected against 
the activities of the busybodies and 
trouble-makers who make a small mi- 
nority in some parishes, and the minister 
himself would be protected against being 
thrown out in the cold when he is no longer 
youthful in appearance. 

Of course it goes without saying that if a 
man were found to be unsatisfactory for a 
parish the officers of his church could 
complain to headquarters and if the charges 
were considered just another man could 
immediately be sent in exchange, the 
first man in turn going to a church more 
_ suited to his abilities. Another advantage 
of this system is that it would end the 
_ scandal of long terms of candidating and 
supplying which often results in harm to a 
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church. Furthermore, parishes which 
can well afford to keep a resident minister 
but which depend upon supplies would 
be given to understand that such a pro- 
cedure is injurious to the best interests 
of their society. 

It is a pity that this system was not in- 
stituted three-quarters of a century ago, 
but at that time conditions were quite 
different in the churches. In those days it 
was taken for granted that the minister 
would have a long pastorate, and I pre- 
sume that almost everybody in the parish 
took an active interest in choosing him. 
Certain Universalist ministers did try to 
have an episcopal system in their church, 
but not being able to make any progress 
they entered the Episcopal Church. 

I believe that the introduction of the 
appointment method is the only way in 
which the middle-aged clergy will receive 
protection, and it requires simply the un- 
selfishness of the various societies to co- 
operate with that end in view to effect it. 
Of course, the Church of England system 
whereby the bishop has absolute power to 
appoint men would not have to be used, 
but the more democratic Protestant Epis- 
copal system (as I understand it) of letting 
the parish have a choice of several men, 
when necessary, might be more practicable. 
And yet I doubt if the various churches 
would get better suited or more greatly 
loved pastors than the Church of England 
in Canada furnishes its various societies. 

Let’s think it over! 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 

* * 
A PLAGUE UPON 
THEOLOGICAL LABELS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register. 

May I take friendly issue with your cor- 
respondent of May 12, who again calls 
up the humanist-theist controversy, one 
which I hoped had, with the tolerance im- 
puted to Unitarians, been relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

When we begin making questions of be- 
lief a test for membership in our body, 
we are dangerously near to becoming a 
church with a creed, and are departing 
far from the true spirit of our free move- 
ment. 

How much of our controversy has been 
one of mere definition we may not realize. 
So often one says, “Do you believe in 
God?” when he really means ‘‘Do you be- 
lieve in the kind of God in which I be- 
lieve?”’ Reacting from this practice, some 
humanists have given up the term, rather 
than to mislead people into thinking that 
they held some of the older concepts con- 
cerning God. 

As I listen to various Unitarians, I 
discover that some humanists are closer 
in belief to some theists, than those the- 
ists are to others of their fellows in the 
theist ranks. 

A few humanists in their manifesto 
would rule out the deists and the theists. 


Our correspondent would rule out the 
humanists. A plague upon theological 
labels! 

I am not a humanist, but I see a place 
for humanists in our movement, as a leaven 
for preventing our theism from becoming 
too reactionary. We theists may remind 
our humanist friends that terms, after all, 
are but terms; that their content does not 
remain constant, but changes with the 
thought of each new age. 

Some humanists have ruled out the 
theists. May the theists of the body show 
the broad spirit of the poet: 

He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in! 

I do not ask, Is our new editor a hu- 
manist or a theist? I ask, Is he an able 
seeker after truth? Does he present with- 
out bias the truth as he sees it? Is it his 
policy to open the pages of this paper freely 
to all shades of religious opinion? 

J. Harry Hooper. 

Hingham, Mass. 


ALL SOUL’S ACCEPTS INVITATION 
TO JOIN N. Y. FEDERATION 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York 
City, has been invited to become a member 
of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. At a meeting of the board of 
trustees on April 19, it was voted to accept 
the invitation to become a member, and 
Dr. Minot Simons, Charles H. Strong and 
R. C. Neuendorffer were appointed dele- 
gates to represent All Souls’ in the Federa- 
tion. 

The Young People’s groups of the church 
have likewise entered into a larger fellow- 
ship with the young people of the sur- 
rounding churches. The Guild and Chan- 
ning Forum entertained about 150 young 
people belonging to the Central Presby- 
terian Church, the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, the Jan Hus Presbyterian 
Church, St. James Episcopal Church, and 
the Christ Methodist Church. After supper 
an hour’s program of entertainment was 
provided, followed by a regular service in 
the church. Dr. Simons preached on the 
subject, “Keeping in Condition.’”’ A social 
hour of games and dancing in the parish 
hall followed the service. 

* * 
EXCHANGE 

The church school of the First Unitarian 
Church, Richmond, Va., exchanged an 
outstanding student with the church 
school of the Norfolk, Va., church on Sun- 
day, May 15. The visitor to Richmond 
was the guest of honor at the church school 
annual dinner on Saturday evening, and 
visited the session of the church school the 
next day. The visitor to Norfolk was 
similarly honored. 

Rev. John G. Mackinnon, minister of 
the Richmond church, and Rev. Gerald 
R. FitzPatrick, minister of the Norfolk 
church, will exchange pulpits May 29. 
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THE STEEL WORKER AND 
HIS PROBLEMS 


Adventures in Steel. By Lavinia R. 
Davis. Modern Age Books, Inc. Seventy- 
five cents. 

This little book portrays the dangers 
and heroisms of the steel worker both in 
the mill and on construction. While do- 
ing research work on skyscraper building 
for Fortune Magazine, a few years ago, the 
author came into close contact with the 
steel worker and his problems. This book 
is the result of that investigation. Al- 
though intended for children, twelve to 
sixteen years of age, adults will find it 
amazingly interesting. By means of nar- 
rative as well as exposition of remarkable 
clarity and simplicity, it reveals the tre- 
mendous demands upon human nerve and 
sinew involved in one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the present age. In addition, 
several of the story-chapters bring out 
vividly the evils of the speed-up system, 
and dangerous working conditions. How- 
ever, the stories all have happy endings. 
For young people, this book is an excellent 
substitute for the war-hero complex. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


* * 


AN EXCELLENT LOCAL HISTORY 


Salem in the Eighteenth Century. 
By James Duncan Phillips. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1937. $4.00. 


Mr. Phillips in this volume carries on 
the story of Salem from the point at which 
he left off in his “‘Salem in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ published five years ago. His 
earlier book was very well received, and 
the present one is a no less readable and 
accurate account of later developments in 
what was, next to Boston, the most im- 
portant town and seaport in Massachu- 
setts. Strictly speaking, what Mr. Phil- 
lips has written is an excellent local his- 
tory, with a wealth of detail about in- 
dividual citizens of great or small renown 
and about the streets and house-sites. 
This amplitude of information will be very 
acceptable to all who, on account of present 
residence or of inheritance, love the old 
city. 

But the book, like its predecessor, is 
much more than a local history, for Mr. 
Phillips has made Salem the setting for a 
panorama of a typical Puritan community. 
The long quarrel in the First Church was a 
sample of what occurred in a good many 
communities. The shipbuilding ventures, 
the fishing business, the growth of com- 
merce, the expeditions against the French 
and Indians, the privateering during the 
revolution, were characteristic of a good 
many other lesser New England seacoast 
towns. The social life of the people, their 
schools, amusements, fashions of dress 


and habits of thought, are vividly por- 
trayed, but the descriptions apply to New 
England town life in general during the 
period covered. The book is, therefore, 
an intimate and sympathetic portrayal of 
a fairly widespread way of life. < 

Salem was a small place, judged b 
modern standards, but its people were 
vigorous, capable and industrious; inde- 
pendent and tenacious of their rights. And 
the religious motive ran strong through 
their lives, with sobering and steadying 
effect. George Whitefield’s revival had 
but slight influence in Salem, and in the 
latter part of the century the leaven of 
liberalism was at work, transfusing the 
earlier Calvinism with something more of 
sweetness and light, although Mr. Phillips 
does not trace this development. 

One cannot read his story without form- 
ing a high opinion of the people whom he 
describes. They were provincial, of course. 
Some of their prejudices ran deep. One 
suspects that they quarreled a good deal, 
if not with one another then with the royal 
governor, whoever he might be. But they 
had strength of character, and courage, 
and persistence; they aimed at high 
things, and they wrung prosperity from 
the unwilling soil and the dangerous sea. 
They are entitled to the respect and ad- 
miration of a later time which in many 
ways could profit by their example. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 


* * 


A STIMULATING BOOK 


The Acts of the Apostles in Present- 
Day Preaching. By Halford E. Luccock. 
Willett, Clark and Company. $1.50. 


There are few in the active ministry who 
can afford not to read this collection of 
brief commentaries on phrases or verses 
taken from the first eight chapters of Acts, 
for instead of being a commentary written 
in the usual scholarly, dry-as-dust manner, 
this is really a collection of sermonettes 
which bring out the unmistakable parallels 
between our day and the days of the 
apostles. In the stimulating style which 
Dr. Luccock acquired as a journalist in the 
years before joining the Yale faculty in 
1928, he presents a wealth of original think- 
ing on our present-day problems, abund- 
antly illustrated with modern anecdote 
and quotation, yet finding its source 
in an age which is still surprisingly con- 
temporary. 

The great danger of the volume to most 
preachers will be the difficulty of forgetting 
Dr. Luccock’s ideas and utilizing their own 
when again preaching from any text taken 
from the first few chapters of Acts. The 
stimulus which they offer to any preacher’s 
imagination is invaluable, but so ade- 
quately does the author cover his material 


that the average minister will find it hard 
not to be guilty unconsciously of plagia- 
rism in some degree. 

For the layman who has any interest 
whatsoever in an understanding of scrip- 
ture, this book should be a revelation as to 
the vitality of ideology underlying much 
biblical phraseology which on the surface 
has little contemporary interest. The 
method of approach which the author 
utilizes can be applied by the individual 
who may have little or no knowledge of 
the higher criticism, not only to the re- 


_ mainder of the Book of Acts, but also to 
‘other portions of the New Testament, 


with gratifying results. For many, this 
volume should give the key to a new un- 
derstanding of the early years of Christian 
history as something very much alive and 
of very great interest. 

It is a volume which lends itself to oc- 
casional reading, to be picked up and read 
in small portions rather than at one sitting, 
for its fare is too rich in ideas and too 
stimulating to the imagination to be easily 
digested even by those to whom this is 
rather familiar ground. 

With a journalistic flair, Dr. Lueccock 
has even entitled his brief commentaries 
in a most appetizing fashion, as for ex- 
ample in labeling as ‘Cinderella’ the 
verse, ‘‘He is the stone which was set at 
naught of you the builders, which was 
made the head of the corner,’ or again 
‘Real Estate vs. Unreal Estate’ from 
“This man obtained a field with the re- 
ward of his iniquity.” 

In a day when the dividing line between 
sound scholarship and popular commen- 
tary is so clearly marked, this volume is a 
welcome proof that the two may find a 
common denominator. 

Abbot Peterson, Jr. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Peter and the Church. By G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. New York: Fleming 4H. 
Revell Company. 96 pp. $1.00. A book- 
let on the nature of the Church, “whose 
founding was first disclosed to Peter, at 
Caesarea Philippi, when, nearing the end 
of his earthly ministry, Christ issued that 
challenging question the answer to which 
is the key to the Gospel and all revelation, 
Who say ye that I am?” 


When Man Listens. By Cecil Rose. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 76 pp. 
25 cents. An Oxford Group book illus- 
trating the theme printed on the cover: 
“Everyone can listen to God. When man 
listens, God speaks. When God speaks, 
men are changed. When men are changed, 
nations change.” 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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Summer Services 


Many people from all parts of the United 
States and Canada visiting New England 
will want to attend the regular Sunday 
services in Unitarian churches. The fol- 
lowing is a list of churches in or near sum- 
mer resorts. A most cordial welcome is 
extended to all visitors. 


MAINE 
Bar Harbor—Liberal Christian Church 
Services at 11 (D.S8. T.) 
Schedule of Services 

July 3. Rev. Everett M. Baker, vice 
president, American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

July 10: Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 
Mass. 

July 17: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Second 
Unitarian Society, Brookline, Mass. 
July 24: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Arlington 

Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

July 31: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Independent Congregational Society, 

’ Bangor, Maine. ; 

Aug. 7: Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, First 
Unitarian Society, Albany, N. Y. 

Aug. 14: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 21: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First 
Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass. 
Aug. 28: Rev. Randall S. Hilton, First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), 

Castine, Maine. 

Sept. 4: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. ¥ 

Belfast—First Church in Belfast 

Services at 10.45. 

Minister: Rev. Frederick D. Hayes. 

Cape Rosier—The Union Church of 

Cape Rosier 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

Minister in charge: Rev. Edwin Fairley. 

Schedule of Services 

July 10: Chancellor Samuel B. Capen, 
University of Buffalo. 

July 17: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

July 24: Dr. William Snow, director, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
New York, N. Y. (tentative.) 

July 31: Dr. John L. Tildsley, former 
associate superintendent of schools, 
New York, N. Y. 

Aug. 7: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

Aug. 14: Professor Ernest Jackman, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Aug. 24: Dr. Horace A. Eaton, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Castine—First Congregational Society 

(Unitarian) 

‘Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Randall S. Hilton. 

Regular services all summer. 

Aug. 28: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Ellsworth—First Unitarian Society 

Services at 10.30 a.m. 

Minister: Rev, Harland S. Evans. 
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Schedule of Services 

July 8: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Independent Congregational Society, 
Bangor, Maine. 

July 10: Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, First 
Unitarian Society, Wilmington, Del. 

July 17: Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, First 

_ Unitarian Society, Albany, N. Y. 

July 24: Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

July 381: Rev. W. Ellis Davies, Uni- 
versalist Church, Orono, Maine. 

Aug. 7: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Second 
Unitarian Society, Brookline, Mass. 
Aug. 14: Rey. Edwin Fairley, Reformed 
Christian Church, Barneveld, N. Y. 
Aug. 21: Rey. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian), Au- 

gusta, Maine. 

Aug. 28: Rey. Everett M. Baker, vice 
president, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 4: Dr. George F. Patterson, di- 
rector, Department of the Ministry, 
American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Kennebunk—First Parish Church 

Services at 10.30 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt. 

Guest speakers will be: 

June 25: Rev. E. J. Prescott, Hampton 


Falls, N. H. 
July 3: Rev. Everett M. Baker. 
July 10: Dr. Augustus M. Lord, 


Providence, R. I. 
Aug. 7: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
Winter Harbor 
Sunday services during July and August 
at 3.30 p. m. 
Minister: Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable—Unitarian Congregation- 
al Society 

Sunday, children’s service at 10.30 a. m. 

Regular service at 11 a. m. 

Morning devotions daily at 7.30. 

Vesper services at 7.30 p. m. on second 
and fourth Sundays of each month. 

Minister: Rev. Donald C. McMillan. 

Boston—Arlington Street Church 

Services at 11 a. m., in which the First 
and Second Churches in Boston will 
unite. 

Schedule of Services 

June 19: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

June 26: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 3: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Third 
Congregational Society, Springfield, 
Mass. 

July 10: Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
Nowe 

July 17: Rev. Walton Elbert Cole, 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
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July 24: Rev. Homer L. Sheffer, Lin- 
lithgo, N. Y. 

July 31: To be announced. 

Aug. 7: Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Unitarian Congregational Society _in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Aug. 14: To be announced. 

Aug. 21: Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, Center 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 28. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 4: Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 11: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Harvard F 
Mass. 

Boston—King’s Chapel 
King’s Chapel will close for six Sundays, 

from the middle of June to the first of 
August, for purposes of redecoration. 
After the first of August the regular 
services will be resumed. 

Brewster—The First Parish 
Sunday services at 11 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Carl G. Horst. 

Duxbury—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Parish 
Services at 11 a.m. 

Minister: Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff. 

Fairhaven—The Unitarian Church 
Services at 10.30 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. William H. Parker. 

Hingham—First Parish (‘Old Ship” 
Church, oldest in continuous use in 
America) 

Services at 10.50 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. J. Harry Hooper. 

Lancaster—The First Church of Christ 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Dr. Frederick L. Weis. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea — First Uni- 
tarian Church é 
Services at 10.45 a. m. from July 3 to 

September 4. 

Minister: Rev. Duncan Howlett. 

Marblehead—Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) 

Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. George Ernest Lynch, Jr. 

Nantucket—Second Congregational 
Meeting House 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Harold L. Pickett. 

Plymouth—First Church 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Rey. Alfred R. Hussey 

Rowe—First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Sandwich—First Parish in Sandwich 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 
Minister: Rev. John M. Trout. 

Shirley—First Parish Church 
Services at 11 a. m. from June 20 

through August. 

Various ministers will have charge of 
services. 

Petersham—First Congregational Par- 
ish (Unitarian) 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Earl C. Davis. 
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Sudbury—The First Parish 
Services at 9.30 a. m. 
Various ministers will have charge of ser- 


vices. 
Minister: Rev. John M. Foglesong. 
Vineyard Haven — First Unitarian 
Church 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister-in-charge: Rev. Horatio E. 
Latham. 
Yarmouthport — First Universalist 


Church (Federated) 
Services at 3.30 p.m. 
Minister: Rev. George B. Spurr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hampton Falls—First Congregational 
Society 
Services at 10.30 a. m. 


Schedule of Services 


July 3: Rev. Max Kapp, First Univer- 
salist Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 

July 10: Rev. Elwin James Prescott, 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 

July 17: Rev. Duncan Howlett, Second 
Church in Salem, Mass. 

July 24: Rev. Irving W. Stultz, Second 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Concord, N. H. 

July 31 to Aug. 28, incl.: Rev. Howard 
L. Brooks, Unitarian Church of Staten 
Islands Ne Ys 


“Hymns of the Spirit” 


Isles of Shoals — Gosport Meeting- 
House 
Regular services every Sunday during 
summer conferences. 
For details see conference programs. 
Littleton—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church 


Services at 10.45 a. m. 


Schedule of Services 


July 3: Rev. Irving W. Stultz, Concord, 
ING: 

July 10: Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Free 
Congregational Society of Florence, 
Mass. 

July 17: Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

July 24: Rey. Everett M. Baker, execu- 
tive vice president, American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

July 31: Speaker to be announced. 

Aug. 7: Rev. Ivan A. Klein, First Uni- 
tarian Society, Berlin, Mass. 

Aug. 14 and Aug. 21: Rev. John Nicol 
Mark, First Congregational Parish 
of Arlington, Mass. 

Aug. 26: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president, American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Dr. Maxwell Savage, Second 
Parish in Worcester, Mass. 

Wilton Center—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church 

Services at 10 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Willard L. McKinstry. 


Is Being 


Used from Coast to Coast 


Twenty thousand copies of ““Hymns of 
the Spirit’? are now in use in the liberal 
churches, which was one of the three main 
objectives President Frederick May Eliot 
set for the first year of his administra- 
tion. 

Here are a few of the recent enthusiastic 
endorsements of this outstanding book by 
persons within and outside our fellowship: 

““Hymns of the Spirit with Services’ is 
simply a superb production.” Horace 
Westwood. 

“. .. It is an exciting event to hu- 
manists because for the first time a book 
containing both hymns and service material 
in considerable quantity of a frankly hu- 
manistic character has been published.’’ 
Humanist Press Association. 

“. . . a hymnal of rare beauty, high 
literary quality, modern appeal, and 
strong religious spirit. ...” Schauffler 
Quarterly. 

oe . retains the beauty and dignity 
of worship ... . there is also a notable 
spirit of timeliness which is characteristic 
of prophetic religion. ...’ Christian- 
Evangelist. 

Within seven months of publication, the 
following Unitarian churches adopted 
“Hymns of the Spirit’? and are now en- 
joying the inspiration of this book. 

This is a truly remarkable record, for 
when its predecessor, the Hymn and Tune 


Book, was published, it was almost three 
years before this number of copies was 
equaled. 


Alton, Ill. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arlington, Mass. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Belmont, Mass. 

Berlin, Mass. 

Bloomington, Ill. ; 
Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place) 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street) 
Boston, Mass. (First Church) 
Dorchester, Mass. (First Parish) 
Dorchester, Mass. (Christ Church) 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass. (First Parish) 
Burlington, Vt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Canton, Mass. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlestown, N. H. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Society) 
Chicago, Il. (Third Society) 
Chicago, Ill. (Meadville Theological School) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (First Church) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (St. John’s) 
Clinton, Mass. 

Concord, Mass. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dedham, Mass. 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Duxbury, Mass. 


Erie, Pa. 

Eugene, Ore. 

Florence, Mass. 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Franklin, N. H. 

Gardner, Mass. 

Germantown, Pa. 

Hackensack, N. J. 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Hanska, Minn. : 
Hartford, Conn. 32 
Hingham, Mass. (First Parish) 
Hingham, Mass. (North Church) 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

Hobart, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lebanon, N. H. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. (Clifton Church) 
Louisville, Ky. (First Unitarian Church) 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medford, Mass. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Montelair, N. J. 

Nashua, N. H. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Newton, Mass. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 

New York (Brooklyn) 

New York (Staten Island) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

North Andover, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass, 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (First Church) 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Portland, Maine (Preble Chapel) 
Providence, R. I. (Westminster) 
Quiney, Tl. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Salem, Mass. (First Congregational Society) 
Sanford, Maine 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Senexet, Conn. (The Retreat) 
Sharon, Mass. 

Shelbyville, Tl. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Messiah) 
St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Unity) 
St. Pau), Minn. 

Summit, N. J. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N. J. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Underwood, Minn. 

Urbana, Ill. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. 

Watertown, Mass. 

Wayland, Mass. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Windsor, Vt. 

Wollaston, Mass. _ 
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ENCOURAGING REPORTS OF 
PROGRESS AT TULSA 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., elected as its minister, for the tenth 
consecutive year, Rev. A. E. von Stilli. 
This election was held May 6 at the an- 
nual meeting of the congregation following 
the monthly dinner prepared by the 
Women’s Alliance. Mrs. C. E. Watson, 
vice president, presided. At this meet- 
ing T. H. Hammett, H. A. Lane, Mrs. 
Hiram Camp, and Mrs. H. A. Frame were 
elected as new members of the board of 
trustees, with Mr. Hammett as president, 
Frank Fee, secretary, and John N. Sher- 
wood re-elected treasurer. The new office 
of director of religious education was 
created and Mrs. A. E. von Stilli was 
elected to fill this position. 

Among the reports of the year’s activities 
the treasurer, Mr. Sherwood, stated that 
the church was in the best financial con- 
dition it had been in for the past several 
years. Mrs. Fred M. Welsh, secretary- 
treasurer of the board of education, re- 
ported that the Sunday school had a total 
attendance for the year of 2,408 with the 
average Sunday attendance of sixty-six. 
The Sunday school bank account for the 
year showed a total of $156.80. This 
sum was raised by a carnival fostered by 
the Sunday school and in weekly collec- 
tions and birthday contributions. The 
money was spent in maintaining a nursery 
during church services, contributing to a 
milk fund for needy children, for various 
entertainments for the youngsters of the 
school, and the payment to the American 
Unitarian Association of $75 on the build- 
ing debt. 

The Women’s Alliance was given a very 
favorable report by its president, Mrs. 
Lena Pratt Mann. To furnish money for 
this year’s budget a series of book reviews 
was given and from the money derived 
from this source and other revenues, the 
church parlor was refurnished and a 
pledge of $250 given to the church 
budget. In addition to this the Alliance 
furnished the flowers for the altar table 
each Sunday and contributed notably to 
charity. 

Mr. von Stilli, in his report to the con- 
gregation, gave some interesting facts. The 
average attendance for this year was 163, 
an increase of thirty-three and one-third 
percent over last year. Thirty new mem- 
bers were admitted to the church, making 
a total membership of 196. Two hundred 
seventy-five pastoral calls were made dur- 
ing the year, thirteen weddings, seven 
funerals and two christenings conducted. 
Mr. von Stilli’s report showed that he was 
also active in denominational work. He 
attended the Iowa Conference in Lincoln, 
the Southwestern Conference in Dallas, 
and, as a guest of the American Unitarian 
Association, supplied the pulpit in Dallas 
for two Sundays in March. 

Mr. von Stilli mentioned the spirit of 
friendliness and to-operation which existed 
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throughout’ the year, contributing to the 
success of the church and making it a 
banner year for All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Tulsa. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
“A Home Away From Home” 


+ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
are Particularly welcome at 
Headquarters of the 
Community Church in New York 


CAledonia 5-5200 


This Do and Live 


By Horace Westwood 


This daily workbook for individuals and 
groups seeking a more effective way of 
meetinz life is the result of the highly suc- 
cessful meetings held in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, during the last three years. 


$1.50, by mail $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


4 355 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. Diy 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Rev. Frank OC. 
Wicks, D. D., minister emericus of All Souls’ Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E, Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—AlIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


SERVICES OF RELIGION 
For 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


\ 
The minister’s handbook rre- 
pared by the Commission cn 
Hymns and Services. 


Available in locse leaf or reg- 
ular edition at $1.50, by mail 
$1.60. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donacions, 


subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Presidenc 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-presidenc 
KENNARL? WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretacy 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


| il COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


J" 131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Irresponsibilities . 


Will to Believe Department 


A contemporary devoted to kindness to 
animals reports and vouches for the 
achievements of two talking dogs from 
Weimar. When one of them “was asked 
about the contents of a poem of Hebbel, 
he answered better than a child could do 
what happened in the poem in reality and 
in the thoughts of the persons described. 
He knew the author, the painter, the com- 
poser of poems, paintings and music, in 
sixty instances. He knew ... . all about 
the poems and the authors.’ We like 
dogs, but not when they set up as inter- 
preters of literature. The field is crowded 
enough already. 


x O* 


Some Metaphors Are Dangerous! 


A resolution to appoint a committee to 
find and finance a “shore and country es- 
tate in southern Michigan’ for summer 
gatherings of Unitarians was under dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Unitarian Council, on May 12. Some 
thought “shore and country estate’ was 
too snooty and suggested substitution of 
the word “camp.’’ Council treasurer 
Walter Vose of Evanston countered, “But 
there are those who believe it is better to 
flirt once in a while with a first-rate girl 
than to be married for the rest of one’s 
life to a third class one.” —H. H. W. 

* * 


Fair Weather Patriotism 


The manager of a well-known hotel sends 
us a letter (form) deploring many things, 
including “picketing by terrible looking 
characters,” and suggests that we should 
counter this by ‘‘a lot of good old-fashioned 
American flag-waving.’”’ As his own con- 
tribution in thus saving our country from 
“internationalism” he informs us that: 
“Our flag flies daily, weather permitting.” 


* * 


“Communists Refuse This Advertise- 
ment. The New Masses will not publish 
It.”-— Advertisement in Christian Century. 
Oh, what can it be—just a book by Louis 
Wallis on the taxation of land values! 
What delicate intellectual stomachs the 
communists must have! 

* * 


Judge’s Son, Haled in Alimony Case, 
Says He Earned Only $5 in 6 Years.— 
Newspaper Headline. Did he think the 
minimum wage law was already in effect? 

k * 

Japan: I most humbly beg your pardon! 

America: That young man is a little too 
civil to have honest intentions.—Le Popu- 
laire, Paris. 

* * 

Convict in African penal colony to 
passing zebra: I got five years, how many 
did you get?—Marianne, Paris. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R., ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Founded by the Rev. John Farwell 
Moors, 1869. Undenominational school for 
girls. Self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 


approved by the American Unitarian Asso- | 


ciation. College preparatary and general 
academic courses including Music and Art. 

Property of 150 acres. 
ings. 


Modern build- | 
For descriptive booklet address | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 

versity of Chicago adds to the 

School’s own curriculum a wide 

variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


On to the Shoals! 


With May Meetings over, plan for the summer 
meetings at the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, 


N. H. 


CHURCHMANSHIP WEEK, JULY 9 to 16 
For Everybody 


Write for reservations to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


| President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 


P. O. Box 619, Greenfield, Massachusetts. | 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Local and Suburban 


“UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for for its guests 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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